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•  TRENDS  AND  ISSUES 


Education 
Sum  in  ary 

J 


A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS.  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


The  Senate  debate  on  federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion  began  on  May  16.  One  strong  indication  of  suc¬ 
cessful  passage  is  President  Kennedy’s  record  so  far 
with  Confess.  Of  his  16  “priority”  bills,  (one  is 
aid  to  enducation)  eight  have  already  passed  both 
houses  of  Congress.  In  addition,  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  on  education  and  labor  changed  the  distribution 
formula  of  the  Administration’s  federal  aid  bill  to 
give  more  money  to  the  poorer  states,  many  of  which 
are  in  the  South.  This  was  done  to  discourage  op¬ 
position  from  that  quarter. 

Earlier  in  the  month,  the  House  subcommittee  on 
education  approved  a  federal  aid  to  education  bill  on 
a  straight  party-line  vote  of  4  to  3.  The  close  divi¬ 
sion  foreshadowed  a  hard  battle  on  the  House  floor. 
Four  Democrats  voted  for  the  measure  and  three 
Republicans  opposed  it  in  subcommittee.  Two 
amendments  proposed  by  Rep.  Peter  Frelinghuysen 
Jr.,  (R.-N.J.)  were  rejected.  One  would  have  barred 
grants  to  states  where  racial  or  religious  discrimina¬ 
tion  was  practiced  in  public  schools.  The  other 
would  have  required  teachers  to  subscribe  to  a  loy¬ 
alty  oath. 

The  subcommittee  also  rejected  Administration  re¬ 
commendations  for  sharp  reductions  in  the  ten-year- 
old  program  of  federal  aid  to  “impacted  areas.”  The 
group  voted  to  continue  these  grants  for  three  addi¬ 
tional  years. 

English  won  out  over  Latin  at  Harvard 

last  month  when  the  University’s  Board  of  Overseers 
dropped  Latin  as  the  language  for  diplomas. 

Public  funds  for  Catholic  schools,  in  the 

form  of  tuition  payments,  was  in  effect  prohibited  as 
unconstitutional  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  on  May 
15.  This  action,  described  as  precedent-setting  with 
significant  national  implications,  came  about  when 
the  high  court  refused  to  review  a  decision  by  the 
Vermont  Supreme  Court  that  held  tuition  payments 
to  parochial  schools  violated  the  First  Amendment. 
The  Supreme  Court’s  refusal  seemed  to  support  Pres¬ 
ident  Kennedy’s  contention  that  across-the-board  aid 
to  Catholic  schools  is  unconstitutional. 


Efforts  to  block  desegregation  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  by  the  Louisiana  legislature  was  struck  down 
last  month  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  The  court 
affirmed  a  lower  court  decision  holding  invalid  laws 
that  sought  to  vest  primary  control  of  New  Orleans 
schools  in  the  Legislature  and  sought  to  deny  the 
school  board  control  of  school  funds.  Also  upheld 
was  the  lower  court’s  ruling  which  enjoined  city  offi¬ 
cers  and  employees  from  refusing  to  pay  the  Orleans 
parish  school  board  all  ta.xes  levied  by  the  board  and 
collected  by  the  city. 

Can  a  state  provide  free  books  to  parochial 
schools?  This  question  is  now  before  the  Oregon 
Supreme  Court.  Since  July,  1957,  the  school  board  in 
Oregon  City  has  issued  free  textbooks  to  St.  John 
the  Apostle  School,  an  elementary  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  school,  under  a  state  law  which  requires 
distribution  of  free  textbooks  to  “standard  schools” 
(a  school  is  considered  standard  when  it  meets  the 
standards  of  the  State  Board  of  Education). 

An  Oregon  Circuit  Court  found  that  St.  John’s 
School  met  the  standards  and  ruled  that  it  was  legal 
for  the  local  board  of  education  to  provide  the  text¬ 
books.  The  lower  court  based  its  decision  on  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Everson  case  uphold¬ 
ing  a  New  Jersey  statute  permitting  public  school 
boards  of  education  to  pay  the  cost  of  bus  transporta¬ 
tion  of  children  of  parochial  schools.  The  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  is  appealing  the  Oregon  de¬ 
cision. 


A  **total  attack”  on  juvenile  delinquency 

was  urged  last  month^by  President  Kennedy.  Express¬ 
ing  "serious  concern,”  me  President  proposed  a  five- 
year  program  to  prevent  and  control  youth  crime, 
rehabilitate  offenders  and  train  youth  workers.  The 
cost  was  put  at  $10  million  for  the  first  year,  begin¬ 
ning  July  1.  Still  undecided  was  how  this  money 
would  be  distributed,  whether  on  a  state  grant  plan 
or  some  other  system.  At  the  same  time,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  issued  an  Executive  Order  creating  a  Committee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime  to  coordin¬ 
ate  federal  and  state  efforts. 
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•  ADMINISTRATION:  How  to  give 
teachers  more  time  to  teach 

Why  should  teachers  be  asked  to  perform  non¬ 
teaching  duties?  One  reason,  according  to  Thomas 
C.  Todd,  principal  of  Ponce  de  Leon  School,  Pinellas 
County,  Fla.,  is  to  develop  potential  leadership  for 
the  schools  of  tomorrow. 

“From  the  ranks  of  our  good  teachers  who  have 
proved  their  ability  both  in  the  classroom  and  in 
other  phases  of  the  school  program,  the  administrators 
of  the  future  are  chosen,”  he  writes  in  the  April 
Florida  Education. 

This  does  not  mean,  Todd  emphasizes,  that  teachers 
should  be  loaded  with  non-instructional  responsi¬ 
bilities.  On  the  contrary,  he  urges  schools  to  find 
ways  to  reduce  some  of  these  responsibilities  and 
lists  some  helpful  ideas; 

1.  If  your  school  has  an  intercom,  use  it  to  make 
announcements  of  interest  to  all  students  at  a  speci¬ 
fied  time  each  day. 

2.  Have  a  minimum  of  bells  ringing. 

3.  Encourage  parents  to  visit,  but  specify  that  all 
conferences  with  teachers  be  held  during  non-instruc¬ 
tional  hours. 

4.  Give  poster,  essay  and  other  contests  careful 
consideration,  and  use  only  those  that  the  staflF  con¬ 
siders  educationally  sound. 

5.  Handle  all  lost  and  found  articles  in  one  loca¬ 
tion. 

6.  Use  responsible  students  as  monitors. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Publications  of  the  Office  of  Education,  by  Beryl  Parke.  U. 
S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  52pp.  Paper. 
25 (Lists  publications  as  of  October  1960.  Covers  miscel¬ 
laneous,  elementary,  secondary  and  higher  education;  voca¬ 
tional  education.) 


*  SCHOOL  &  PUBLIC:  What  are  the 
aims  of  the  schools? 

“Wliatever  tlie  aims  of  education,  the  aims  of  the 
schools  are  constant.  They  can  be  described,  in  a 
pet  phrase  as  ‘citizenship  education’  (or  ‘CE’,  for 
short),  a  name  now  specifically  given  to  programs  for 
American  children  as  young  as  si.\.  Some  commen¬ 
tators  seem  to  believe  that  this  concept  of  ‘citizenship 
education’  is  a  novel  American  contrinution.  In  fact, 
this  is  what  the  schools  are  about  every'where:  Ameri¬ 
can  schools  make  American,  British  schools  make  Bri¬ 


tish,  Russian  schools  make  Russian  eitizens.  What 
else  can  they  do?  ‘I  accept  the  universe!’  cried  Mar¬ 
garet  Fuller.  ‘By  God,  she’d  better!’  said  Garlyle. 

“In  the  last  analysis,  everybody  educates  himself, 
whether  or  not  he  goes  to  school.  The  extent  to 
which  he  finds  his  education  in  a  school  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  individual  abilities  and  drives,  his  location, 
his  social  class,  and  his  luck  in  the  teachers  to  whom 
he  is  assigned.  In  the  content  of  the  classroom,  no¬ 
body  except  an  incompetent,  doctrinaire  teacher  is 
ever  going  to  worry  much  about  ‘the  aims  of  educa¬ 
tion.’  Willy-nilly  all  schools  must  work  from  the 
basis  of  Emile  Durkheim’s  rather  grim  definition: 
*Education  consists  of  a  methodical  socialization  of 
the  young  generation.’ 

“But  within  these  limits  schools  can  be  good  or 
bad.  Students  can  be  drawn  from  the  community  at 
large,  or  only  from  subcommunities.  Gurricula  can 
be  important  or  trivial.  Methods  can  illumine  or  con¬ 
ceal  tne  heart  of  the  matter.  Teachers  can  increase 
the  efficiency  with  which  children  educate  them¬ 
selves,  or  they  can  throw  sand  in  the  gears. 

“In  this  sense,  education  comes  back  to  the  class¬ 
room,  after  all.  But  let  no  one  regard  what  happens 
in  classrooms  as  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  whole. 
‘School  education,’  John  Dewey  wrote  in  1937,  ‘is  but 
one  educational  agency  out  of  many,  and  at  the  best 
is  in  some  respects  a  minor  educational  force.’  Always 
and  everywhere.” 

—  Martin  Mayer,  in  The  Schools,  Harper  &  Bros., 
49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  446pp.  $4.95. 


*  CURRICULUM:  Who  Is  censoring  our 
history  texts? 

'The  history  text  for  today’s  youth  is  “magnificent¬ 
ly”  inarticulate  and  it  succeeds  in  saying  little  that 
is  significant  about  either  the  past  or  the  future,  main¬ 
tains  Dr.  John  A.  Scott,  head  of  the  history  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Fieldston  School,  New  York. 

“How  are  we  to  explain  the  deficiencies  of  the 
American  high  school  text?”  he  asks. 

The  low  cultural  level  of  history  texts,  their  lack 
of  human  content,  failure  to  convey  the  nature  of 
human  struggle,  thought  and  passion,  Scott  believes 
can  be  ascribed  to  “traditionalism,  to  a  routine  and 
conservative  approach  to  the  question  of  writing 
books  for  young  people.” 

However,  Scott’s  major  complaint  deals  with  the 
treatment  of  the  history  of  the  Negro  and  civil  rights. 
Taking  one  prominent  text  as  an  example,  he  sup- 
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plies  considerable  evidence  that  the  issues  are  either 
ignored  or  misrepresented.  Pointing  out  that  many 
high  school  texts  are  written  to  sell  on  the  national 
market,  he  asks,  “Does  the  South,  with  its  record  of 
racism,  have  the  final  say  on  the  content  of  texts  in¬ 
tended  for  the  use  of  scnool-children  in  Michigan  as 
well  as  in  Mississippi?” 

Scott’s  article  appears  in  the  1961  Teachinfi  and 
Learning,  a  journal  published  by  the  Ethical  Culture 
Schools  of  New  York  City,  33  Central  Park  West,  New 
York  23. 
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•  PROFESSION:  Education  degrees  lead 
at  bachelor  and  master  levels 

More  bachelor  and  master  degrees  in  education 
were  earned  in  1958-59  than  in  any  other  group  of 
subject  fields,  reports  the  U.  S.  OflRce  of  Education. 
At  the  doctor’s  level,  education  was  the  second  larg¬ 
est  field.  Total  degrees  in  education  were:  Bachelor’s, 
87,877;  master’s  31,569;  doctor’s,  1,614. 

Total  degrees  granted  during  the  same  period  were: 
Bachelor’s,  385,151;  master’s,  69,497;  and  doctor’s, 
9,360. 

—  Earned  Degrees  Conferred,  1958-59.  U.  S.  Govt. 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  185pp.  Paper. 
$1.50. 


•  TEACHING  METHODS:  Making  pub- 
lie  speaking  more  than  class  activity 

Public  speaking  at  Cleveland  High  School  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  is  more  than  merely  a  class  activity,  writes 
Herald  M.  Doxsee  in  the  May  School  and  Community. 
Class  procedures  still  include  such  traditional  act¬ 
ivities  as  discussion,  after-dinner  programs,  speeches, 
parliamentary  practice  and  interpretive  reading. 

For  several  years,  however,  a  new  wrinkle  has  been 
introduced  wmch  gives  public  speaking  an  appeal  to 
moderately  able  and  talented  young  speakers.  This 
is  the  Speakers  Bureau,  an  organization  that  provides 
speakers  for  advisory  groups  (called  homeroom  groups 
in  many  schools),  school  programs,  service  clubs, 
churches,  radio  and  television.  Every  student  in  pub¬ 
lic  speaking  classes  is  invited  to  join. 

Particularly  significant  in  the  program  is  the 
furnishing  of  speakers  for  the  advisory  groups-  These 
talks  last  three  or  four  minutes,  are  generally  built 
around  inspiration  —  school  spirit  —  or  information 
on  many  topics.  No  student  goes  before  a  group  until 
he  has  satisfied  the  teacher  that  his  presentation  is 
interesting  and  effective.  All  speakers  appear  before 
advisory  groups  at  the  request  of  the  aavisor. 

A  committee  in  the  public  speaking  class  plans  the 
schedule  as  the  requests  for  speakers  arrive.  Each 
speaker  is  given  his  assignment  along  with  a  note  of 
introduction— which  includes  a  request  to  the  advisor 
or  teacher  to  indicate  his  estimate  of  the  speech  to 
the  public  speaking  teacher. 


•  LEARNER:  Reading  Is  for  boys  too 

Too  many  American  fathers  tell  their  sons  that  read¬ 
ing  is  not  sometliing  “a  real  boy  does,”  says  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  College  Reading  Association.  Dr.  Albert 
J.  Mazurkiewicz  of  Lehigh  University  said  that  read¬ 
ing  problems  are  aflFected  by  “the  femininity  aura 
which  surrounds  the  reading  facet  of  language.” 
Speaking  recently  at  Lafayette  College,  Mazurkiewicz 
called  for  “positive  identification  of  learning  and 
reading  with  masculine  endeavor”  and  urged  that  the 
nation’s  fathers  encourage  their  sons  to  form  good 
reading  habits. 

Motivating  the  reading  program 

Capturing  children’s  interest  'in  a  reading  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  always  easy.  Helen  R.  Chappell,  third- 
grade  teacher  in  the  Woodstock,  Ohio,  schools  reports 
one  method  she  found  that  works,  in  the  May 
Ohio  Schools: 

“In  almost  every  newspaper  we  find  pictures  and 
paragraphs  which  appeal  to  my  third-grade  children. 
They  ‘read’  the  paper  with  discrimination,  selecting 
items  that  appeal  to  their  tastes  and  which  test  their 
abilities. 

“We  paste  the  choice  materials  on  colored  sheets, 
printing  necessary  sounds  on  colored  sheets  and  list¬ 
ing  three,  four  or  five  syllable  hints  to  words  which 
appear  in  the  context.  Then  we  listen  to  oral  or 
reading  reports  from  several  children  each  week. 

“\\'ith  this  method,  they  know  they  are  improving.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Play  Activities  for  the  Retarded  Child,  by  Bernice  Wells  Carl¬ 
son  and  David  R.  Ginglend.  Abin^on  Press,  Nashville  2, 
Tenn.  224pp.  $4.00.  (Sourcebook  for  teachers  of  children  with 
6-year  or  under  mental  age.  Activities  listed  in  development 
areas  such  as  physical,  social,  language,  intellectual;  simplest 
to  complex.  Bibliography.) 


•  MATH  PROGRAM:  Space  demands 
expert  mathematicians 

’The  exploration  of  outer  space  is  creating  a  great 
demand  for  expert  mathematicians.  Dr.  Kaj  L.  Nielsen, 
Defense  Systems  Division  of  General  Motors,  said  in 
an  interview  at  Michigan  State  recently.  “American 
universities  will  produce  only  300  Ph.  D.  mathemati¬ 
cians  this  year  —  and  we  need  at  least  2,000.” 

Why  does  the  U.  S.  need  math  graduates?  They 
are  needed  for  design  of  space  vehicles,  for  launchings 
and  for  calculations  of  trajectories  and  re-entries. 
“Some  of  this  is  mathematics  that  engineers  can  do,” 
Dr.  Nielsen  pointed  out,  “but  a  lot  is  high-powered 
mathematics  that  requires  a  professional  mathema¬ 
tician.” 

Even  before  rocket  construction  is  started,  mathema¬ 
ticians  are  needed  to  test  design.  “We  can’t  use  trial 
and  error  techniques  because  the  cost  is  too  high.  We 
have  to  calculate  exact  specifications  for  every  part.” 
Only  the  highly  trained  mathematician  is  qualified  for 
much  of  this  work. 
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•  SCIENCE:  Motivation  Is  the  heart  of 
science  learning 

Essentially,  the  teacher  is  the  catalyst  that  inspires 
and  activates  the  student,  Chester  Levy,  Jr.,  writes 
in  the  March- April  Texas  Standard.  But  as  a 
catalytic  agent,  the  teacher  can  go  dead  unless  he 
is  rejuvenated  by  association  with  others  having  a 
common  interest.  He  needs  to  develop  new  methods 
of  teaching,  new  demonstrations,  new  lab  techniques 
and  new  discoveries  presented  by  authorities. 

As  a  result  of  these  experiences,  his  renewed 
enthusiasm  will  be  transmitted  to  his  students.  He 
can  motivate  his  students  through  his  own  enthusiasm, 
through  making  their  learning  such  that  they  will 
succeed  continually. 

What  are  some  methods  of  keeping  science  students’ 
interest  high?  Levy,  who  is  chairman  of  the  science 
department  at  Lincoln  High  School,  Port  Arthur,  Tex., 
lists  the  following:  Organization  of  science  clubs; 
scholarships  and  awards;  open  house  programs  for 
science  students  from  neighboring  high  schools; 
annual  science  field  trips;  professional  scientists 
as  guest  speakers;  science  films;  bulletin  boards 
and  demonstrations. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Science  Book  List  for  Children,  bu  Hilary  J.  Deason  and 
Ruth  N.  Foy.  American  Assn,  for  Advancement  of  Science, 
ISIS  Mass.  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C.  138pp.  Paper. 
$1.00.  (Collateral  and  recreational  readings  for  children,  pri¬ 
mary  thru  8th  grades.  Guide  for  librarians  in  building  a  bal¬ 
anced  science  collection.  NDEA  Title  III  applies  to  most 
entries.) 


*  STUDENT  OPINION:  Teenagers  have 
definite  Ideas  about  money 

What  do  young  people  think  about  spending  money? 
Ruth  Ellen  Pestle,  a  graduate  student  at  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Home  Economics  at  Cornell  Univers¬ 
ity,  asked  339  ninth-grade  pupils  in  three  schools  to  fill 
out  a  questionnaire  on  this  question.  Here  are  some 
of  her  findings: 

Young  teen-agers  like  to  work  for  money  and  save 
it,  but  they  prefer  to  depend  on  their  parents  to 
cover  major  expenses. 

Most  of  the  students  had  worked  for  pay  at  one  time 
or  another,  in  or  outside  the  home,  during  the  school 
year  or  sununer  vacation.  Less  than  half  of  them  held 

{'obs  outside  the  home  while  school  was  in  session, 
)ut  88  boys  and  101  girls  were  paid  regularly  for 
helping  out  at  home.  During  the  summer  before  the 
survey  nearly  a  third  had  worked  either  steadily  or 
occasionally. 

Very  few  of  the  young  people  felt  that  working  in¬ 
terfered  too  much  with  fun,  and  only  a  few  agreed  with 
the  statement,  “Youll  only  be  young  once,  so  your 
parents  should  provide  your  money  now.” 

Over  90%  saved  money,  and  a  majority  were  curious 
about  various  aspects  of  saving. 


Each  respondent  was  asked  to  tell  how  he  had  spent 
his  money  during  the  previous  week.  The  items  were 
listed  under  17  categories,  and  the  top  five,  in  order, 
were:  School  expenses,  recreation,  snacks,  contribu¬ 
tions,  books  and  magazines.  Savings  ranked  seventh. 

When  asked  which  of  these  17  items  should  be  paid 
for  by  their  parents,  the  top  five,  in  order,  were: 
Dress-up  clothes,  barber,  everyday  clothes,  school 
expenses  and  lessons. 


•  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION:  Fitness  of 
European  and  American  kids 

If  the  modem  American  child  is  becoming  physi¬ 
cally  soft  as  compared  with  his  European  counterpart, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  it,  a  group  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  researchers  indicated  in  a  new  study,  summar¬ 
ized  in  the  May  Archives  of  Environmental  Health. 

Involved  in  the  study  were  the  physical  fitness 
records  of  public  school  children  of  Philadelphia 
as  compared  with  those  of  similar  groups  in  Germany 
and  Sweden. 

The  researchers  said  their  study  showed  “no  mark¬ 
ed  difference”  in  physical  fitness  between  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  children  ana  a  similar  group  in  Dortmund, 
Germany,  although  subjects  from  a  number  of  Swed¬ 
ish  cities  were  generally  superior.  This  was  due  to 
a  “greater  amount  of  physical  training  and  activity.” 

The  significant  factor  revealed  by  the  study  was 
that  the  physical  fitness  of  children  within  the  same 
city  differed  measurably,  depending  upon  the  area. 
This  is  true  also  of  European  cities. 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  such  significant  differences 
in  physical  work  capacity  can  be  demonstrated  be¬ 
tween  one  city  and  another,  and  indeed  between 
different  schools  in  the  same  city,  caution  should  be 
exercised  when  comparing  the  state  of  physical  fitness 
in  one  country  with  that  of  another,”  the  study  stated. 


•  TEACHING  MACHINE:  Mafft  and  pro¬ 
gramed  learning 

Elementary  arithmetic  programs  probably  will  be 
strongly  influenced  by  machine  teacl^g  in  the  future. 
Associate  Prof.  Charles  F.  Brumfiel,  of  the  Univ.  of 
Michigan’s  math  department,  told  math  teachers  at  the 
annual  Michigan  Schoolmasters’  Club  in  Ann  Arbor. 

However,  don’t  be  too  disturbed,  since  blunders 
will  be  made,  and  dull  programs  stressing  manipula¬ 
tion  will  be  thrown  on  the  market.  “We  will  learn 
again  how  pathetically  inadequate  is  drill  without 
understanding.”  Nevertheless,  eventually,  “we  shall 
have  programs  that  will  noiuish  creativity  and  encour¬ 
age  the  discovery  of  concepts,”  Brumfiel  said. 

He  concluded  that  the  big  lesson  that  machine 
teaching  “will  thrust  at  us”  is  that  little  children 
can  understand  rather  sophisticated  mathematical  con¬ 
cepts. 
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NSBA  Comes  ot  Age  at 
21st  Convention 
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School  boards,  a£Bliated  with  the  National  School 
Boards  Association,  have  decided  to  speak  out  and  to 
act  on  national  educational  issues. 

Meeting  for  its  21st  annual  convention,  (Philadel¬ 
phia,  May  4-6),  NSBA  passed  a  “precedent-shatter¬ 
ing”  resolution  calling  for  action.  Traditionally,  NSBA 
has  restricted  itself  to  supplying  information  and 
services  to  its  affiliated  state  school  board  associa¬ 
tions.  At  previous  conventions  NSBA  has  usually 
tabled  resolutions  dealing  with  federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion  and  other  measmres  before  Congress.  Last 
month,  however,  NSBA  voted  to  oppose  extension  of 
federal  aid  to  education  until  the  organization  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  poll  the  nation’s  school  boards 
on  the  need  for  such  assistance. 

“At  this,  our  twenty-first  convention,”  said  newly- 
elected  NSBA  president  Theodore  Sargent,  “we  have 
reached  a  point  of  maturity  when  we  can  speak  out 
our  opinions.”  Mr.  Sargent  is  a  board  member  from 
Swampscott,  Mass. 

The  action  resolution  was  not  passed  without  a 
battle.  It  had  been  proposed  by  the  New  Jersey 
delegation;  and  vigorously  opposed  by  California. 
After  deciding  to  accept  the  New  Jersey  point  of 
view,  the  NSBA  delegate  assembly  (104  members) 
quickly  expressed  its  opposition  not  only  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  school  aid  measure  but  also  to  further 
extension  of  school  lunches  and  to  the  enactment  of 
federal  measures  to  promote  educational  TV,  aid  to 
graduate  education  and  the  expansion  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act. 

These  actions  were  taken  despite  frequent  state¬ 
ments  by  platform  speakers  that  federal  aid  is  neces¬ 
sary,  desirable  and  inevitable. 

Former  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Law¬ 
rence  G.  Derthick  said  that  federal  aid  to  education 
would  not  bring  with  it  “intrusion  of  government 
bureaucracy”  into  local  schools.  “I  have  been  on 
the  receiving  end  of  federal  aid  as  superintendent,” 
Dr.  Derthick  said,  “and  I  have  also  been  on  the  distri¬ 
bution  end.  At  no  time  have  I  ever  detected  at¬ 
tempts  to  control  the  schools  through  the  instrument 
of  federal  aid.”  Dr.  Derthick  spoke  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  NEA. 

Walter  A.  Anderson,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  New  York  University,  said  that  local  property 
taxes  can  no  longer  be  relied  on  to  provide  adequate 
support  for  schools.  More  funds  must  come  from  the 
states  and  the  Federal  Government,  Dr.  Anderson 
said. 

Emphasizing  these  views,  Orlando  F.  Fumo,  Balti¬ 
more  Public  Schools,  said  that  only  through  federal 
aid  can  the  schools  guarantee  quality  education. 

Private  talk  among  board  members  ran  counter  to 
these  pleas  and  arguments.  In  hotel  lobbies  and  cor¬ 


ridors  board  members  expressed  opposition  to  federal 
aid  on  the  grounds  it  would  infringe  upon  local  con¬ 
trol  and  discourage  local  initiative.  These  views  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  in  the  votes  of  the  NSBA  delegate 
assembly  to  support  a  resolution  which  states  in  part, 
“that  the  NSBA  officers  and  directors  be  requested  to 
ascertain  without  delay  the  thinking  of  school  board 
members  of  America  as  to  the  desirability  and  need 
for  federal  assistance  in  operating  their  schools,  and 
.  .  .  that  the  NSBA  go  on  record  as  being  opposed  to 
the  further  extension  of  federal  aid  to  education  un¬ 
til  the  school  boards  of  America  express  the  need  for 
such  funds.” 

In  a  series  of  “special  interest  clinics”  board  mem¬ 
bers  turned  their  attention  to  questions  of  school 
libraries,  high  school  marriages,  the  right  of  teachers 
to  take  part  in  politics  and  of  teacher  competency. 
Two  topics,  commanded  the  greatest  attention: 

•  The  importance  of  putting  board  policies  into 
writing  and  codifying  them  into  a  system  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  board  policy  from  administrative  regula¬ 
tions. 

“Written  policies  speed  the  orientation  of  new 
board  members  and  new  teachers,”  said  Mrs.  Fred 
A.  Radke,  a  member  of  the  Port  Angeles,  Wash., 
board.  “They  help  create  good  will  for  our  schools 
by  giving  visible  assurance  to  both  the  public  and  the 
school  stafiF  that  they  are  the  valued  partners  of  the 
school  boards,”  Mrs.  Radke  said. 

Whether  board  members  considered  the  use  of 
school  buildings  by  community  groups  or  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  revealing  confidential  public  records  to  par¬ 
ents,  the  role  of  written  policies  was  emphasizea  at 
every  point  during  the  discussions. 

•  How  can  school  boards  reconcile  national  goals 
and  needs  with  local  school  control? 

Three  speakers  tackled  the  question.  They  were 
Harry  D.  Gideonse,  president  of  Brooklyn  College; 
John  H.  Fischer,  dean.  Graduate  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Columbia  University;  Alvin  C.  Eurich,  vice 
president  of  the  Fund  for  ^e  Advancement  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Dr.  Gideonse  emphasized  that  school  boards  must 
stop  thinking  on  an  either/or  basis.  “Our  choice  is 
not  between  federal  control  and  local  control,”  Dr. 
Gideonse  said.  “The  real  question  is  how  can  we 
improve  the  quality  of  education.” 

Dr.  Fischer  stressed  that  local  school  boards  must 
be  able,  ready  and  willing  to  respond  to  national 
needs.  He  said  that  they  must  exercise  responsibility, 
provide  leadership  and  supply  money  suflficient  for 
running  good  schools.  These  three  essentials.  Dr. 
Fischer  said,  will  assure  continuation  of  local  con¬ 
trol,  and  make  schools  responsive  to  national  needs. 

Mr.  Eurich  urged  the  creation  of  national,  state 
and  local  commissions  devoted  to  the  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  ideas  in  education.  He  said  that 
such  commissions  could  attack  outmoded  practices 
“which  are  stifling  progress  in  education.” 
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•  GIFTED  STUDENT:  Early  Identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  superior  student 

Potentially  superior  students  should  be  identified 
and  admitted  to  college  honor  programs  on  the  fresh¬ 
man,  rather  than  the  junior  or  senior  levels,  was  the 
consensus  of  Ohio  educators  meeting  at  Kent  State 
University  in  early  May. 

“Early  identification  and  admission  are  necessary 
to  avoid  losing  the  outstanding  student,”  Dr.  James 
K.  Olsen,  conference  chairman,  told  the  educators. 
“Another  important  reason  is  to  groom  him  for  the 
independent  studv  reqiiisites  of  his  junior,  senior  and 
graduate  years  of  study.”  He  added,  “Qualified  stu¬ 
dents  are  capable  of  independent  study  and  do  not 
need  close  supervision,  even  during  their  first  two 
years  of  college.” 

The  educators,  concerned  with  formal  programs 
geared  to  needs  of  academically  gifted  students, 
agreed  on  the  following  points: 

•  That  while  no  single  yardstick  should  be  used 
as  a  measure  of  student  ability  to  do  honors  work, 
grades  are  still  the  most  reliable  index. 

•  That  honors  programs  seek  to  achieve  independ¬ 
ent  study. 

•  That  honors  instruction  be  flexible,  not  bound  by 
a  weekly  schedule  of  clock  hours. 

•  That  honors  instruction  force  the  student  to  chal¬ 
lenge  his  convictions. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

New  Approaches  to  the  Education  of  the  Gifted,  by  Cyril 
William  Woolcock.  Silver  Burdett  Co.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
112pp.  Paper.  $2.00.  (Suggestions  for  improving  programs  for 
such  students.  Discusses  present  practices  and  their  weak¬ 
nesses;  makes  suggestions  for  advance.  Author  is  principal  of 
Hunter  College  High  School  (N.Y.C.)  for  the  intellectually 
gifted.) 


•  EDUCATION  ABROAD:  If  Ivan  can’t 
read,  he  doesn’t  get  promoted 

Soviet  children  are  not  permitted  to  leave  the  first 
or  second  grade  unless  they  read  properly,  states 
Ivan  Grivkov,  president  of  the  Trade  Union  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Workers  in  Higher  Schools  and  Scientific  In¬ 
stitutions.  The  Russian  educator  is  in  this  country' 
as  part  of  an  exchange  program.  He  said  that  as 
many  as  two  per  cent  or  Russian  pupils  have  been 
left  back  in  the  first  two  grades  and  up  to  5%  in  all 
eleven  grades  for  faulty  reading  and  other  reasons. 
The  Russians,  he  said,  hold  back  non-readers  inde¬ 
finitely  and  give  them  intensified  instruction. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Education  of  Children  and  Youth  in  Norway,  by  Helen 
Huus.  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa.  247pp. 
$4.50.  (paper);  $6.50  (hardbound).  (Comprehensive,  detailed 
exposition  of  the  Norwegian  educational  system.  Covers  both 
organization  and  programs  all  levels,  elementary  through  uni¬ 
versity,  and  technical-vocational.) 


*  DISCIPLINE:  Should  teachers  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  spank? 

Should  corporal  punishment  be  meted  out  to  pupils 
by  teachers?  This  question  was  asked  by  the  NEA  in 
a  selected  sampling  of  1,300,000  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  teachers  across  the  U.  S. 

The  poll  reported  that  72%  of  the  teachers  answered 
yes  to  the  question.  They  want  “the  judicious  use 
of  corporal  punishment  as  a  disciplinary  measure.” 

An  interesting  aspect  of  the  response  was  that 
three  out  of  four  high  school  teachers  favored  cor¬ 
poral  punishment  for  the  elementary  schools— but  only 
58%  wanted  to  tangle  with  unruly  teenagers  on  the 
secondary  level.  More  men  (78%)  than  women  (69%) 
thought  that  kids  needed  paddling,  while  a  few  weary 
souls  (7%)  had  no  opinion  whatsoever  in  the  matter. 

The  NEA’s  legal  department  believes  that  if  Billy 
smacks  the  teacher,  the  teacher  has  the  right  to  strike 
back— thus  running  the  risk  of  a  lawsuit  brought  by 
parents.  However,  in  an  increasing  number  of  cases, 
the  courts  have  decided  against  the  teachers. 


*  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  Federal  proj¬ 
ects  endanger  universities 

The  nation’s  universities  must  become  so  finan¬ 
cially  secure  that  they  can  withstand  large  and  dan¬ 
gerous  pressures  from  Washington,  declared  Dr.  War¬ 
ren  Weaver,  vice  president  of  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan 
Foundation.  Speaking  at  the  inauguration  of  Dr. 
George  Wells  Beadle  as  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Ghicago,  Weaver  said  the  pressures  from  Washing¬ 
ton  are  the  result  of  the  centralization  there,  of  de¬ 
mands  for  research  and  applied  knowledge,  rather 
than  the  desire  of  government  agencies  to  make  direct 
attempts  to  influence  or  control  education. 

Federally  supported  projects  that  universities  take 
on  because  of  a  sense  of  duty  are  often  “entirely 
foreign  to  the  atmosphere  and  central  purpose”  of  the 
institution,  he  said, 

Wisconsin’s  faculty  solves  the  University 
parking  problem 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  faculty  turned  its 
successful  bus  and  parking  business  over  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  administration  on  April  1.  With  the  turnover 
was  an  estimated  $137,025  in  the  kitty,  as  of  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year 

This  decision  was  the  result  of  faculty  approval  of 
a  final  report  of  its  parking  committee,  established 
in  1956  to  help  solve  campus  parking  problems.  The 
committee  said,  “The  operation  of  a  parking  and 
transportation  system  is  not  a  proper  function  of  a 
faculty  committee,”  and  recommended  the  tennina- 
tion  of  its  services. 

The  committee  had  been  operating  seven  buses  on 
a  cross-campus  run,  building  and  repairing  parking 
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lots  and  accumulating  in  the  process  a  surplus  of  be¬ 
tween  $35,000  and  $40,000  a  year  on  its  charges  to  the 
faculty  and  staff  for  parking. 

Delaware  U.  Initiates  program  to  serve 
urban  communities 

Land  grant  universities  should  develop  programs 
to  serve  a  total  state  population,  according  to  John 
A.  Perkins,  president  of  the  University  of  Delaware. 
His  comments  were  made  in  connection  with  the  re¬ 
cent  announcement  of  a  $500,000  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  to  the  University  for  developing  a  pio¬ 
neering  program  of  urban  services  to  help  Delaware 
communities  deal  effectively  with  problems  associated 
with  the  State’s  population  growth  and  industrial  ex¬ 
pansion. 

Perkins  described  the  new  program  as  an  urban 
counterpart  of  the  University’s  agricultural  research 
and  extension  programs,  in  which  scientists  study 
farmers’  problems  and  subject  matter  specialists  fol¬ 
low  up  with  advisory  services  in  the  field. 

“Initiation  of  this  urban  project  moves  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Delaware  closer  to  a  goal  that  should  be  fore¬ 
most  for  all  state  universities,  namely  a  total  univer¬ 
sity  serving  a  total  state  population,”  Perkins  said. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Compensation  on  the  Campus,  /.  F.  WeUemeyer,  Jr.,  ed.,  NEA, 
1201  16th  St,,  N,  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C,  526pp.  Paper. 
$3.00.  (Case  study  reports  on  college  and  university  senary 
and  fringe  benefit  practices  and  administration ) 

Governance  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  by  John  J.  Corson. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  36.  209pp. 
$5.50.  (Discusses  nature  and  significance  of  governing;  rol^ 
»f  various  officers;  influence  of  outside  groups  on  governing 
officials,  etc.) 


^  ART  EDUCATION:  Art  as  a  total 
school  experience 

The  belief  that  art  should  be  an  integral  part  of 
our  social  and  physical  environs  has  been  used  to 
broaden  the  art  program  beyond  the  art  room  at  the 
Wm.  R-  Boone  High  School  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  reports 
Perry  Kelly,  art  teacher,  in  a  rec-ent  Florida  School 
Bulletin. 

Boone,  in  addition  to  four  regular  art  classes,  has 
another  called  “Service  Art.”  This  class  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  solving  the  art  problems  which  face  every 
school.  It  makes  posters,  signs,  murals  and  sculp¬ 
tures,  posts  displays  and  “in  general  contributes  where¬ 
ver  possible  tnroughout  the  school  in  an  art  capa¬ 
city.’  This  relieves  other  classes  of  these  problems, 
leaving  them  free  for  sequential  art  programs  and 
personal  experimentation. 

Last  year,  for  example,  Kelley  writes,  the  senior 
class  planned  to  repaint  the  auditorium  as  its 
memorial  to  the  school.  Since  walls  were  concrete 
block,  the  senior  class  offered  to  underwrite  murals 
if  Service  Art  would  do  them.  Service  Art  agreed, 
and  the  project  spread  throughout  the  school.  Drama 


and  Speech  students  framed  and  mounted  the  murals; 
school  maintenance  painted  the  auditorium;  custodians 
furnished  tools;  school  publications  photographed  the 
procedure;  and  the  senior  class  underwrote  the 
expenses. 

“The  result  of  the  program,”  Kelly  said,  “was  an 
auditorium  of  which  we  are  rightly  proud,  an  inten¬ 
sified  interest  in  the  arts  throughout  the  school  and 
an  increased  respect  for  the  products  of  art  in  general.” 


•  SCHOOL  LIBRARY:  Mothers  volun¬ 
teer  as  school  librarians 

When  the  Kelley  Elementary  School  in  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  was  opened  last  year,  it  had  a  librarv  but  no 
librarian.  To  overcome  this  problem.  Principal  William 
C.  Hughes  recruited  mothers  willing  to  volunteer  some 
of  their  time  regularly  each  week. 

Writing  in  The  Instructor  for  May,  he  states  that 
three  mothers  now  work  as  librarians  one  half  day 
each  on  three  different  days  during  the  week.  Each 
mother  handles  four  regularly  scheduled  classes.  In 
addition,  four  other  mothers  substitute  when  a  regu¬ 
lar  volunteer  is  unable  to  come. 

These  volunteer  librarians  check  books  in  and  out, 
place  them  back  on  the  shelves,  mend  books,  type 
borrower  and  catalog  cards  and  help  teachers  collect 
books  on  special  subjects.  The  motners  receive  help 
and  advice  from  a  professionally  trained  librarian  at 
a  nearby  junior  high  school. 


•  ADULT  EDUCATION:  School  counsel¬ 
ing  for  older  people 

At  least  80  school  districts  in  the  U.S.  are  now 
providing  guidance  and  counseling  services  for  aging 
adults  in  their  communities,  the  May  School  Life 
reveals. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  learn  to  what 
extent  local  school  systems  are  trying  to  conserve  and 
utilize  the  skills  of  the  nation’s  27.5  million  workers 
aged  45  or  older.  To  do  this,  the  U.S.  OfiBce  of  Edu¬ 
cation  surveyed  4,863  school  districts  with  enrollments 
of  1,200  or  more  students. 

An  88%  response  indicated  that  80  school  districts 
in  18  states  had  a  planned  program  of  guidance  and 
counseling  services  during  the  period  Sept.  1,  1959 
to  August  31,  1961.  And  50%  of  these  programs 
were  either  in  California  or  New  York. 

Other  findings: 

-Thirty-seven  programs  were  in  conjunction  with 
adult  education  classes  with  the  Director  of  Adult 
Education  in  charge. 

—  Organizations  most  frequently  cooperating  with 
local  schools  in  providing  guidance  services  were: 
U.S.  Employment  Service,  welfare  agencies,  junior 
colleges  and  business  and  industry’. 
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•  PANORAMA: 

The  Businessman  and  Education 

Who  supports  higher  education?  It’s  not  just  the 
government,  alumni  and  friends  of  the  various  instita- 
tions-  Business— and  particularly  “big  business”— 
is  a  major  contributor. 

For  instance,  last  year  business  and  industry  con¬ 
tributed  nearly  $10  million  to  state  and  regional 
associations  representing  491  private  colleges.  This 
was  a  10%  increase  over  1959  and  set  a  new  high. 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  plans  for  aid  to  higher 
education  is  the  matching  gift  program.  The  American 
Alumni  Council  reports  that  there  are  a  total  of  122 
corporations  with  such  programs.  In  1959-60,  804 
institutions  received  $1.4  million  in  matching  gifts. 

Here  are  some  ways  that  corporations  provide  funds 
for  education: 

Ford  Motor  Company  matches,  dollar  for  dollar, 
the  contributions  of  its  employees  to  colleges,  uni¬ 
versities  and  secondary  schools  up  to  an  aggregate  of 
$5,000  for  a  single  employee  in  any  calendar  year.  li 
the  employee  contributes  to  a  private  educational  in¬ 
stitution,  the  company  will  make  an  additional  match¬ 
ing  contribution  of  one  dollar  for  each  dollar 
contributed  up  to  $1,000. 

International  Business  Machines  Corporation 
matehes  its  employees’  gifts,  dollar  for  dollar,  up  to 
$1,000  per  institution  each  calendar  year. 

Shell  Companies  Foundation  gives  six  Merit  Residen¬ 
cies  to  high  school  science  and  mathematics  teachers 
for  graduate  study  at  Stanford  and  Cornell.  Residen¬ 
cies  cover  living  expenses,  tuition  and  fees.  Other 
Shell  aid-to-education  programs  include  graduate  fel¬ 
lowships,  research  grants.  Merit  Fellowships  and  Shell 
Scholarships  for  students  planning  careers  as  high 
school  science  or  mathematics  teachers. 

Coming  Glass  Works  Foundation  contributed 
$2,250,000  toward  a  $4,500,000  building  program  for 
the  Coming  (N.Y.)  Community  College. 

Proctor  6-  Gamble  contributes  $15,000  eaeh  to  five 
graduate  schools  of  education. 

General  Motors  is  sponsoring  1,648  students  in 
216  colleges  and  universities  during  the  1960-61 
school  year. 

Mead  Johnson  &  Co.  Foundation  has  oflEered  a 
$10,000  0ant  to  the  school  board  in  Evansville,  Ind., 
to  provide  eight  $800  fellowships  for  teachers’  summer 
school  study,  four  $400  fellowships  for  teachers’  study- 
related  travel  in  the  U.  S.  and  two  $1,000  awards  for 
teachers’  study-related  foreign  summer  travel. 

Pitney-Bowes,  Inc.,  for  the  past  eight  years  has 
awarded  scholarships  up  to  $9,000,  depending  on  the 
college  or  university,  to  children  of  company  em¬ 
ployees.  Four  won  this  year. 


'New  Classroom  Material 

1.  A  RIDDLE  OF  BIOLOGY  ...  is  discussed  in 
Virus  and  the  Nature  of  Life,  by  Wendell  G. 
Stanley  and  Evans  G.  Vdens.  Tells  what  a  vims 
is;  describes  virus  as  a  molecule,  organism  and 
disease;  discusses  chemicals  and  chemistry  of  life. 
Clear,  concise,  detailed;  profuse  photo  and  chart 
illustrations.  Invaluable  high  school  reference. 
From:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Park  Ave.  So.,  N.  Y. 
10.  211pp.  $5.00. 

2.  A  COLOR  MAP  .  .  .  The  Grass  Cover  of 
Africa,  33”  x  29”,  shows  the  vegetative  areas  or 
the  continent.  Pamphlet  included  covers  types  of 
vegetation  and  geographical  distribution.  Social 
studies  reference.  From:  FAO  Information  OfiBce, 
Room  372,  UN,  N.  Y. 

3.  A  PACKAGED  LANGUAGE  COURSE  .  .  . 
for  grades  2-6,  En  Classe  introduces  conversation¬ 
al  French.  Full  year  pupil  participation  course 
includes  20  records,  20  filmstrips  and  two  64-page 
Teacher's  Manuals.  Ordered  lesson  sequence,  with 
provision  for  review  and  drill;  400-word  vocab¬ 
ulary.  Records  provide  pronunciation  instmction. 
From:  Coronet  Films,  64  E.  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago 
1.  $196.00. 

4.  TRANSLATION  OF  A  CLASSIC  .  .  .  Homer’s 
The  Odyssey,  by  Robert  Fitzgerald.  Eloquent, 
easy  version  in  blank  verse  which  conveys  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  the  original  Greek.  Splen¬ 
did  translation.  Line  drawings  by  Hans  Emi. 
From:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  575  Madison  Ave.,  N. 
Y.  22.  475pp.  $4.95. 

5.  A  SPECIAL  SYMBOL  SYSTEM  ...  for  stand¬ 
ard  typewriters  is  called  Typit.  Consists  of  a 
modified  type  guide  and  insertable  tjme  bars. 
Math,  science,  language,  Greek  alphabet  bars 
available  in  stock;  others  on  application.  Pica  and 
elite  type.  Type  guide,  $4.00;  bars,  $3.00  each. 
Brochure  and  information  from:  Mechanical  En¬ 
terprises,  Inc.,  3158  Jefferson  Davis  Highway, 
Arlington  2,  Va. 

6.  PHYSIOLOGY  FILMS  ...  for  high  school: 
Crayfish  Anatomy  and  Earthworm  Anatomy  show 
internal  and  external  stmctures;  location,  func¬ 
tion  and  organization  of  various  systems.  From: 
Audio-Visual  Center,  Indiana  Univ.,  Bloomington, 
Ind.  Each  11  min.,  color,  $100;  B/W,  $50;  can 
be  rented. 

7.  AMERICAN  HISTORY  ...  is  detailed  in  The 
Moonrakers,  The  Story  of  the  Clipper  Ship  Men, 
by  Robert  Carse.  Covers  period  1820-55;  de¬ 
scribes  design  and  construction  of  clippers,  their 
importance  in  sea  trade.  Outlines  lives  of  some 
more  important  clipTCr  men  (owners  and  cap¬ 
tains).  Lively,  goiod  reading;  junior  high  up. 
From:  Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St,  N.Y.  16. 
176pp.  $4.00. 

8.  ADVENTURES  ON  A  PHILLIPPINE 
ISLAND  .  .  .  are  related  in  The  Peg-Legged 
Pirate  of  Sulu,  by  Cora  Cheney.  Ping  solves  his 
problems  with  his  beautiful  Christmas  star.  From: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  501  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y. 
22.  109pp.  $2.75. 

9.  SOURCEBOOK  FOR  MATERIALS  ...  is 
Aviation  Education  Bibliography  (Elementary 
School).  Lists  248  titles  for  reference  or  extra 
reading,  with  grade  levels,  brief  description. 
Source  list.  From:  Natl.  Aviation  Educational 
Council,  1025  Coim.  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C.  34pp.  Free. 
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